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The  President's  War  Budget: 
Too  Much  for  the  Wrong  Priorities 


President  Bush's  budget  plan  would  waste  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  on  the  wrong  answer  to  the 
security  challenges  facing  the  country  today  while 
ignoring  far  greater  challenges  to  basic  human  secu¬ 
rity  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  President  would  spend  more  on  the  military  than 
the  next  25  countries  combined  ($421  billion  discre¬ 
tionary  budget  authority)  while  reducing  funding  for 
programs  that  address  vital  human  security  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  needs  at  home  and  abroad.  Add  proposed 
spending  for  foreign  military  aid  and  training  and 
mandatory  spending  on  military  retirement  and 
health  care,  and  the  cost  would  rise  to  $470  billion. 

What's  Missing  in  President's  Budget? 

Missing  from  the  President's  budget  plan  is  any 
mention  of  the  ongoing  costs  of  the  occupation  of 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan  or  the  cost  of  the  recently 
announced  plans  to  expand  the  Army  by  30,000 
troops.  The  President  is  expected  to  wait  until  after 
the  elections  to  ask  for  another  $50  billion  to  $100  bil¬ 
lion  to  pay  for  these.  This  could  bring  the  total  for 
fiscal  year  2005  (FY05)  military  spending  to  $520  bil¬ 
lion  or  more. 

Finally,  the  President  proposes  to  increase  the  mili¬ 
tary  budget  by  $20  billion  per  year  through  2009, 
while  cutting  billions  more  from  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  humanitarian  programs.  The  Center  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  estimates  that,  under 
the  President's  plan,  by  2009,  the  federal  government 
would  be  spending  $50  billion  less,  inflation  adjust¬ 
ed,  for  such  services  as  child  care,  low-income  hous¬ 
ing,  and  job  training. 

Are  these  the  right  priorities?  National  security 
requires  taking  reasonable  measures  in  partnership 


with  the  UN  and  with  other  governments  around 
the  world  to  assure  the  public's  safety  from  armed 
attack  by  those  who  would  do  harm.  The  most 
effective,  humane,  and  inexpensive  ways  to  do  this 
would  be  through  global  disarmament,  the 
cooperative  and  peaceful  prevention  of  deadly 
conflicts,  and  addressing  the  root  causes  of 
violence.  In  FY05,  we  do  not  need  expensive, 
dangerous  nuclear  weapons  ($17  billion)  or  missile 
shields  ($11  billion).  Nor  do  we  need  expensive 
new  fighter  planes  ($14  billion),  battle  ships  ($11 
billion),  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops 
deployed  around  the  world. 

Here  at  home,  national  security  also  requires  advanc¬ 
ing  a  society  with  equity  and  justice  for  all,  a  healthy 
and  safe  environment,  and  economically  viable  com¬ 
munities  in  which  each  person's  potential  may  be 
fulfilled. 

Runaway  military  spending  and  cuts  in  programs 
addressing  human  needs  are  no  way  to  advance 
national  security  in  the  years  ahead.  Congress  must 
act  where  the  President  has  failed,  by  reining  in  mili¬ 
tary  spending  and  shifting  budget  priorities  to 
address  basic  human  security  and  environmental 
needs  at  home  and  abroad. 

★  ★  ★ 

Bigger  Tax  Bite  for  Military  Spending 

In  FY03  Congress  spent  about  42  percent  of  our  fed¬ 
eral  income  tax  dollars  for  past  and  present  military 
activities,  up  from  40  percent  in  FY02. 

For  a  fact  sheet,  visit  the  FCNL  web  site  at 
<www.fcnl.org>  or  contact  the  FCNL  office  at  800- 
630-1330.  ■ 
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President's  Energy  Priorities 
Questioned 

In  the  Aciministration's  FY05  budget  request  for  the  Energy  Depart¬ 
ment,  President  Bush  is  quoted  as  saying  "We're  heading  into  a  new 
era.  We've  got  to  think  new.  We'\'e  got  to  be  ready  for  the  21st  Century 
. . .  And  a  21st  Century  energy  policy  says  this  country  must  de\'elop 
and  deploy  the  latest  technology  to  pro\'ide  a  new  generation,  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  energy,  new  sources  of  energy,  cleaner  and  more  efficient 
energy  sources." 

We  at  FCNL  could  not  agree  more  with  this  statement,  and  we  would 
support  the  President  if  his  x  ision  as  stated  were  reflected  in  his  FY05 
budget  request.  But  in  too  many  ways,  the  President's  energ\'  priorities 
remain  rooted  in  the  past,  continuing  to  inx  est  far  more  in  fossil  energy 
research  and  development  and  subsidies  for  the  nuclear  power  industry. 

There  are  a  few  bright  spots  for  energy  conserx  ation  and  efficiency  in 
the  President's  budget,  e.g.  increased  funding  for  weatherization  assis¬ 
tance  for  low-income  households,  the  Enx  ironmental  Protection 
Agency's  (EPA)  public-private  "Energy  Star"  partnership,  and  hydro¬ 
gen  fuel  cell  research.  But  the  President  would  cut  funding  for  most 
other  energy  conservation,  efficiency,  and  renewable  energy  programs 
below  PY04  appropriated  levels,  spending  a  total  of  less  than  $2  billion. 
Even  the  much-touted  hydrogen  initiatix  e  is  problematic  in  its  primary 
focus  on  dex  eloping  fossil  fuels  and  nuclear  energy,  rather  than  renew'- 
able  sources,  to  produce  hydrogen  in  the  future. 

ANWR  Development  Still  Administration's  Goal 

Ov  erall,  investments  in  these  programs  would  remain  exceedingly 
weak  in  proportion  to  the  energy  and  environmental  challenges  facing 
the  U.S.  The  President  proposes  to  increase  inv  estment  in  alternative 
energy  programs,  but  only  if  he  is  allowed  to  open  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  (ANWR)  to  oil  and  gas  drilling.  His  budget  proposes  to 
provide  a  SI  .2  billion  share  of  the  federal  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
drilling  rights  in  ANWR  over  seven  years. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Administration's  budget  funding  for  the  Federal  Tran¬ 
sit  Administration,  which  subsidizes  state  and  local  public  transit  pro¬ 
grams,  would  shrink  below  last  year  when  adjusted  for  inflation. 
Amtrak  would  be  cut  25"'()  below  its  $1.2  billion  FY04  allocation  and  sci¬ 
entific  research  programs  on  global  climate  change  would  be  cut  at  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA),  and  EPA. 

If  the  U.S.  is  going  to  truly  enter  a  "new  era"  for  "cleaner  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  energy  sources,"  Congress  and  the  President  must  do  far  more 
than  they  have  done  so  far.  Global  oil  insecurity  and  conflicts  will  only 
intensify  in  the  years  ahead,  and  the  initial  negative  effects  of  global  cli¬ 
mate  change  are  already  being  experienced  from  the  Arctic  tundra  to 
the  Pacific  islands.  ■ 
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Budget  Largely  Ignores  Biggest  Challenge 


The  President  did  not  mention  poverty,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  HIV/AIDS,  or  global  climate  change  in  his  Jan¬ 
uary  20  State  of  the  Union  address;  and  his  budget 
plan  released  in  early  February  gives  far  less  priority 
to  these  concerns  than  is  needed  to  meaningfully 
address  challenges  as  important  as  these. 

Poverty.  The  Coalition  on  Human  Needs  reports 
poverty  rates  in  the  U.S.  are  once  again  on  the  rise. 
The  number  of  people  without  health  insurance  is 
increasing.  More  than  13  million  children  live  in 
households  in  which  the  specter  of  hunger  still 
lingers.  Poor  and  lov\'-income  parents  are  increasing¬ 
ly  unable  to  find  affordable,  quality  child  care.  Only 
one-quarter  of  the  families  eligible  to  receiv  e  low- 
income  housing  assistance  actually  receive  it.  The 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  reports  that  in  25  cities 
last  year  requests  for  emergency  food  assistance 
increased  by  an  average  of  17  percent.  Requests  for 
emergency  shelter  assistance  were  up  by  an  average 
of  13  percent.  Facing  the  worst  fiscal  crises  in 
decades,  many  state  and  local  gov  ernments  are  cut¬ 
ting  programs  serv  ing  poor  and  low-income  house¬ 
holds,  despite  the  growing  unmet  human  needs. 

Unemployment.  Tax  cuts,  primarily  benefitting  the 
wealthiest,  were  enacted  in  2001-2003  on  the  premise 
that  they  would  stimulate  investment,  create  new 
jobs,  and  reinv  igorate  the  economy.  So  far,  however, 
the  jobs  have  failed  to  appear.  More  than  8  million 
workers  remain  unemployed  officially,  and  millions 


more  have  simply  giv  en  up  searching.  Recent  slug¬ 
gish  job  growth  (112,000  in  January)  remains  below 
what  is  needed  just  to  keep  up  with  the  number  of 
new  workers  who  are  entering  the  job  market  each 
month  (150,000),  let  alone  to  provide  jobs  at  a  living 
wage  for  all  who  need  them. 

Public  health.  Disease  continues  to  claim  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people  and  retard  economic  dev'elopment 
in  countries  around  the  world.  HIV/ AIDS,  malaria, 
and  tuberculosis  are  the  biggest  killers;  and  they  are 
the  main  barrier  to  human  dev'elopment  in  many 
sub-Saharan  African  countries.  One  hundred  million 
more  people  likely  will  die  by  2020  from  HIV/ AIDS 
alone  if  the  U.S.  and  the  international  community  do 
not  take  stronger  action  now.  The  continued  lack  of 
univ  ersal  access  to  affordable,  quality  health  care  in 
the  U.S.  and  throughout  much  of  the  world  is  the 
most  glaring  weakness  in  the  global  defense  against 
deadly  epidemics  such  as  HIV/ AIDS,  severe  acute 
respiratory  syndrome  (SARS),  or  new,  v  irulent  strains 
of  chicken  flu. 

Environment.  The  global  climate  is  warming.  Most 
experts  believe  that  burning  fossil  fuels  is  a  key  con¬ 
tributing  factor.  They  predict  climate  change  will 
have  a  profound,  negativ  e  impact  on  food  produc¬ 
tion,  the  distribution  of  fresh  water  resources,  and 
public  health  for  decades  to  come.  Nothing  is  more 
fundamental  to  a  society's  security  than  food,  water, 
and  public  health.  ■ 


Military  Spending  Trends 
In  Budget  Authority 

Includes  both  discretionary  and 
mandatory  budget  authority  for 
Department  of  Defense;  Department  of 
Energy  nuclear  weapons  programs; 
military-related  programs  in  the 
departments  of  Homeland  Security,  Justice, 
Transportation,  and  other  independent 
agencies  (e.g.  Selective  Service);  payments 
to  the  military  and  CIA  retirement  and 
health  care  systems;  and  foreign  military 
financing,  sales,  grants,  and  training. 

*  Includes  $50  billion  extra  to  pay  for  the 
military  occupations  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan. 
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President's  Energy  Priorities 
Questioned 

In  the  Administration's  FY05  budget  request  for  the  Energy  Depart¬ 
ment,  President  Bush  is  quoted  as  saying  "We're  heading  into  a  new 
era.  We've  got  to  think  new.  We've  got  to  be  ready  for  the  21st  Century 
. . .  And  a  21st  Century  energy  policy  says  this  country  must  develop 
and  deploy  the  latest  technology  to  provide  a  new  generation,  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  energy,  new  sources  of  energy,  cleaner  and  more  efficient 
energy  sources." 

We  at  FCNL  could  not  agree  more  with  this  statement,  and  we  would 
support  the  President  if  his  vision  as  stated  were  reflected  in  his  FY05 
budget  request.  But  in  too  many  ways,  the  President's  energy  priorities 
remain  rooted  in  the  past,  continuing  to  invest  far  more  in  fossil  energy 
research  and  development  and  subsidies  for  the  nuclear  power  industry. 

There  are  a  few  bright  spots  for  energy  conser\'ation  and  efficiency  in 
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tance  for  low-income  households,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  (EPA)  public-private  "Energy  Star"  partnership,  and  hydro¬ 
gen  fuel  cell  research.  But  the  President  would  cut  funding  for  most 
other  energy  conservation,  efficiency,  and  renewable  energy  programs 
below  FY04  appropriated  levels,  spending  a  total  of  less  than  $2  billion. 
Even  the  much-touted  hydrogen  initiative  is  problematic  in  its  primary 
focus  on  developing  fossil  fuels  and  nuclear  energy,  rather  than  renew¬ 
able  sources,  to  produce  hydrogen  in  the  future. 

ANWR  Development  Still  Administration's  Goal 

Ov^erall,  investments  in  these  programs  would  remain  exceedingly 
weak  in  proportion  to  the  energy  and  environmental  challenges  facing 
the  U.S.  The  President  proposes  to  increase  investment  in  alternative 
energy  programs,  but  only  if  he  is  allowed  to  open  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  (ANWR)  to  oil  and  gas  drilling.  His  budget  proposes  to 
provide  a  $1.2  billion  share  of  the  federal  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
drilling  rights  in  ANWR  over  seven  years. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Administration's  budget  funding  for  the  Federal  Tran¬ 
sit  Administration,  which  subsidizes  state  and  local  public  transit  pro¬ 
grams,  would  shrink  below  last  year  when  adjusted  for  inflation. 
Amtrak  would  be  cut  25%  below  its  $1.2  billion  FY04  allocation  and  sci¬ 
entific  research  programs  on  global  climate  change  would  be  cut  at  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA),  and  EPA. 

If  the  U.S.  is  going  to  truly  enter  a  "new  era"  for  "cleaner  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  energy  sources,"  Congress  and  the  President  must  do  far  more 
than  they  have  done  so  far.  Global  oil  insecurity  and  conflicts  will  only 
intensify  in  the  years  ahead,  and  the  initial  negative  effects  of  global  cli¬ 
mate  change  are  already  being  experienced  from  the  Arctic  tundra  to 
the  Pacific  islands.  ■ 
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Budget  Largely  Ignores  Biggest  Challenge 


The  President  did  not  mention  poverty,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  HIV /AIDS,  or  global  climate  change  in  his  Jan¬ 
uary  20  State  of  the  Union  address;  and  his  budget 
plan  released  in  early  February  gives  far  less  priority 
to  these  concerns  than  is  needed  to  meaningfully 
address  challenges  as  important  as  these. 

Poverty.  The  Coalition  on  Human  Needs  reports 
poverty  rates  in  the  U.S.  are  once  again  on  the  rise. 
The  number  of  people  without  health  insurance  is 
increasing.  More  than  13  million  children  live  in 
households  in  which  the  specter  of  hunger  still 
lingers.  Poor  and  low-income  parents  are  increasing¬ 
ly  unable  to  find  affordable,  quality  child  care.  Only 
one-quarter  of  the  families  eligible  to  receive  low- 
income  housing  assistance  actually  recewe  it.  The 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  reports  that  in  25  cities 
last  year  requests  for  emergency  food  assistance 
increased  by  an  average  of  17  percent.  Requests  for 
emergency  shelter  assistance  were  up  by  an  average 
of  13  percent.  Facing  the  worst  fiscal  crises  in 
decades,  many  state  and  local  governments  are  cut¬ 
ting  programs  serving  poor  and  low-income  house¬ 
holds,  despite  the  growing  unmet  human  needs. 

Unemployment.  Tax  cuts,  primarily  benefitting  the 
wealthiest,  were  enacted  in  2001-2003  on  the  premise 
that  they  would  stimulate  investment,  create  new 
jobs,  and  reinvigorate  the  economy.  So  far,  however, 
the  jobs  have  failed  to  appear.  More  than  8  million 
workers  remain  unemployed  officially,  and  millions 


more  have  simply  given  up  searching.  Recent  slug¬ 
gish  job  growth  (112,000  in  January)  remains  below 
what  is  needed  just  to  keep  up  with  the  number  of 
new  workers  who  are  entering  the  job  market  each 
month  (150,000),  let  alone  to  provide  jobs  at  a  living 
wage  for  all  who  need  them. 

Public  health.  Disease  continues  to  claim  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people  and  retard  economic  development 
in  countries  around  the  world.  HIV/ AIDS,  malaria, 
and  tuberculosis  are  the  biggest  killers;  and  they  are 
the  main  barrier  to  human  development  in  many 
sub-Saharan  African  countries.  One  hundred  million 
more  people  likely  will  die  by  2020  from  HIV /AIDS 
alone  if  the  U.S.  and  the  international  community  do 
not  take  stronger  action  now.  The  continued  lack  of 
universal  access  to  affordable,  quality  health  care  in 
the  U.S.  and  throughout  much  of  the  world  is  the 
most  glaring  weakness  in  the  global  defense  against 
deadly  epidemics  such  as  HIV /AIDS,  severe  acute 
respiratory  syndrome  (SARS),  or  new,  virulent  strains 
of  chicken  flu. 

Environment.  The  global  climate  is  warming.  Most 
experts  believe  that  burning  fossil  fuels  is  a  key  con¬ 
tributing  factor.  They  predict  climate  change  will 
have  a  profound,  negative  impact  on  food  produc¬ 
tion,  the  distribution  of  fresh  water  resources,  and 
public  health  for  decades  to  come.  Nothing  is  more 
fundamental  to  a  society's  security  than  food,  water, 
and  public  health.  ■ 


Military  Spending  Trends 
In  Budget  Authority 

Includes  both  discretionary  and 
mandatory  budget  authority  for 
Department  of  Defense;  Department  of 
Energy  nuclear  weapons  programs; 
military-related  programs  in  the 
departments  of  Homeland  Security,  Justice, 
Transportation,  and  other  independent 
agencies  (e.g.  Selective  Serv  ice);  payments 
to  the  military  and  CIA  retirement  and 
health  care  systems;  and  foreign  military 
financing,  sales,  grants,  and  training. 

*  Includes  $50  billion  extra  to  pay  for  the 
military  occupations  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan. 
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Foreign  Aid — Global  Development 
Vs.  War  on  Terror? 


"Poverty  does  not  make  poor  people  into  terrorists  and 
murderers.  Yet  poverty,  weak  institutions,  and  corruption 
can  make  weak  states  vulnerable  to  terrorist  }ietworks  and 
drug  cartels  within  their  borders." 

-  il.S.  National  Security  Strategy,  September  2002 

Since  September  11,  foreign  aid  has  received  new 
attention  from  both  the  White  House  and  Congress. 
As  the  Bush  Administration  noted  in  its  2002 
National  Security  Strategy  (NSS),  "The  ev  ents  of 
September  11,  2001,  taught  us  that  weak  states,  like 
Afghanistan,  can  pose  as  great  a  danger  to  our 
national  interests  as  strong  states."  Many  in  Con¬ 
gress  who  have  previously  opposed  dev  elopment 
aid  are  now  looking  beyond  the  v  iew  of  "welfare  for 
the  world's  poor"  and  weighing  the  role  of  nonmili¬ 
tary  international  assistance  as  a  potential  instru¬ 
ment  for  reducing  anti-U.S.  sentiment  and  promot¬ 
ing  national  security.  New  White  House  initiatives 
calling  for  increased  funding  to  address  the 
HIV/ AIDS  crisis  and  provide  dev'elopment  assis- 

I  Tlie  Costs  of  the  Iraq  War  at  a  Glance 

March  20, 2004,  marks  one  year  since  the  U.S. 
invaded  Iraq.  What  have  been  the  immediate 
costs  of  war,  in  blood  and  treasure,  over  those  12 
months? 

I  ■  More  than  530  U.S.  troops  have  been  killed 
i  and  nearly  3,000  wounded  in  combat.  Close 
to  100  other  coalition  troops  hav'e  died. 

;  ■  An  estimated  10,000  Iraqi  civilians  have  been 
killed.  Attacks  against  Iraqis  who  are  seen 
as  cooperating  with  the  occupying  coalition 
appear  to  be  on  the  rise. 

■  In  2003,  Congress  approv^ed  two  war  supple- 
mentals  (one  for  $79  billion  in  April  and 
another  $87  billion  in  November)  totaling 
$166  billion  in  U.S.  taxpayer  money  for  the 
war  in  Iraq  and  ongoing  operations  in 
Afghanistan.  The  U.S.  is  now  spending  $4.9 
billion  a  month  on  war,  $4  billion  a  month  in 
Iraq  and  $900  million  in  Afghanistan.  These 
costs  are  above  and  beyond  the  more  than 
$400  billion  regular  military  budget. 


tance  to  countries  that  meet  criteria  for  good  gover¬ 
nance,  open  markets,  and  fiscal  discipline  hav'e  also 
drawn  attention. 

This  renewed  interest  in  foreign  aid  is  welcome.  For 
years,  humanitarian,  development,  and  religious 
organizations  have  struggled  to  gain  attention  and 
increased  resources  to  address  the  enormous  unmet 
human  needs  worldwide.  Despite  some  major 
advances  in  the  developing  world  over  the  past 
three  decades — life  expectancy  increased  by  eight 
years  and  illiteracy  fell  by  nearly  23‘/o — recent  years 
have  brought  serious  setbacks.  According  to  the 
2003  UN  Human  Development  Report,  54  countries 
are  poorer  now  than  in  1990;  21  have  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  people  going  hungry;  14  hav  e  higher  infant 
mortality  rates;  12  have  seen  decreases  in  primary 
school  enrollment;  and  34  now  show  falling  life 
expectancy.  Worldwide,  one  in  five  people  on 
earth — iwer  1.2  billion — continue  to  surviv^e  on  less 
than  $1  a  day. 

Despite  its  wealth  and  economic  power,  the  U.S.  has 
not  led  in  assisting  the  neediest.  While  the  U.S.  pro¬ 
vides  significant  militarv  and  economic  aid  to  kev 
allies  (Israel  received  $2.7  billion  for  FY04  and  Egypt 
$2.2  billion),  humanitarian  and  devel('»pment  aid  has 
seen  a  steady  decline  over  the  years.  The  U.S.  contin¬ 
ues  to  rank  last  among  developed  nations  in  official 
development  assistance,  giving  only  0.12‘’()  of  GNF. 

Unfortunatelv,  the  U.S.'s  post-September  11 
approach  to  foreign  aid  may  do  little  to  rev'erse  these 
trends  and  could  instead  exacerbate  global  tensions. 

A  central  feature  of  the  President's  $21.3  billion  for¬ 
eign  operations  request  fc')r  2005  would  provide  big 
rewards  for  countries  that  hav  e  cooperated  in  the 
"war  on  terrr)r."  According  to  the  State  Department, 
around  a  quarter  of  the  request — $5.7  billion — is  slat¬ 
ed  for  counter-terrorism,  militarv,  and  other  econom¬ 
ic  aid  to  "coalition  partners  that  have  joined  us  in  the 
war  on  terrorism." 

Other  big  ticket  items  include  the  President's 
HIV/ AIDS  Initiative  ($2.8  billion)  and  the  Millenni¬ 
um  Challenge  Corporation  (MCC)  ($2.5  billion). 
While  both  these  programs  are  important  steps 
toward  increasing  U.S.  humanitarian  and  develop¬ 
ment  assistance,  the  White  House  has  yet  to  match 
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Should  Congress  Make  Tax  Cuts  Permanent? 


On  the  home  front,  the  President's  top  priority  is  to 
permanently  extend  the  temporary  tax  cuts  enacted 
in  2001-2003.  He  would  do  this  despite  soaring 
deficits,  mounting  unmet  human  needs,  and  loom¬ 
ing  shorttalls  in  the  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
trust  funds  in  the  decades  ahead. 

If  the  President's  FY05  budget  is  enacted  as  proposed 
and  if  $50  billion  is  added  for  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 
occupation  costs,  the  deficit  is  likely  to  exceed  $410 
billion.  But  this  is  only  part  of  the  deficit  story.  Take 
away  the  Social  Security  and  other  trust  fund  sur¬ 
pluses  which  currently  finance  large  portions  of  the 
federal  funds  deficit,  and  the  real  federal  funds 
deficit  will  likely  exceed  $630  billion. 

The  federal  debt  is  expected  to  grow  to  abiuit  $7.5 
trillion  by  the  end  of  FY04  (65‘/()  of  GDP).  Already, 
the  federal  debt  is  expected  to  grow  by  another  $1 .9 
trillion,  adjusted  for  inflation,  between  2005  and 
2014 — assuming  no  changes  in  program  plans  or 
current  laws  go\  erning  rex  enues  and  entitlements. 
The  President's  tax  cut  extension  and  other  FY05  tax 
proposals  will  add  another  $1.2  trillion  to  the  debt 
oyer  that  time,  and  planned  military  spending 
increases  and  the  Iraq  occupation  costs  could  add  up 
to  another  $1  trillion  ox  er  current  spending. 

This  mountain  of  debt  will  be  groxving  as  the  U.S. 
goes  through  a  major  demographic  change  that  xvill 


hax'e  profound  budgetary  implications  in  the 
decades  ahead:  the  "baby  boom"  generation  will 
begin  to  retire  and  is  expected  to  lix  e  longer.  The 
ratio  of  xvorkers  to  retirees  will  drop  from  3/1  in 
1975  to  2/1  in  2025.  Medicare  trust  fund  expenses 
are  expected  to  exceed  rex  enues  sometime  around 
2013;  Social  Security  spending  will  exceed  rex  enues 
by  2018.  At  that  time,  either  taxes  xvill  hax  e  to  go  up 
dramatically,  benefits  will  hax  e  to  be  cut,  or  the  gox'- 
ernment  xvill  hax  e  to  borrow  more. 

The  tax  cuts  of  2001-2003  reduced  taxes,  at  least  in 
some  small  way,  for  most  households  with  taxable 
incomes.  Howex  er,  by  far,  the  wealthiest  house¬ 
holds  receix  ed  the  lion's  share  of  the  benefits;  and 
the  long-term  effect  of  the  cuts,  if  made  permanent, 
xvould  be  a  significant  shift  in  the  tax  burden  from 
upper  income  households  to  middle  income  house¬ 
holds  and  future  generations. 

Congress  needs  to  put  the  gox  ernment's  fiscal 
house  in  order  now  to  assure  adequate  rex  enue  to 
meet  ongoing  national  needs  today  and  economic 
security  for  retirees  in  the  decades  ahead.  Congress 
also  needs  to  assure  that  the  tax  burden  is  distrib¬ 
uted  progressix  ely,  with  the  greatest  share  being 
paid  by  those  xvho  are  most  able  to  pay.  Congress 
can  start  by  restoring  upper  income  marginal  tax 
rates  (28‘/)  bracket  and  up)  and  estate  and  gift  taxes 
to  2001  lex  els.  ■ 


Join  Us  in  Taking  a  Stand  to  Promote  Peaceful  Alternatives  to  War 


If  war  is  not  Ae  answer, 
|what  is? 


Peaceful 
Prevention 


Conflict 


Order  FCNL's  new  booklet,  "If  War  Is  Not  The  Answer,  What  Is?  The 
Peaceful  Prex  ention  of  Deadly  Conflict"  for  your  family  and  friends!  Put 
some  on  the  literature  table  of  your  meeting  or  church,  house  of  vx'orship, 
or  community  center.  A  Spanish  language  edition  now  is  ax  ailable. 

The  booklet  prox  ides  a  thorough  introduction  to  the  peaceful  prex  ention 
of  deadly  conflict.  Its  contents  include  frequently  asked  questions,  con¬ 
crete  policy  suggestions,  further  resources,  and  examples  of  critical  con¬ 
flict  prex  ention  work  already  underway  around  the  world. 

The  booklet  is  ax  ailable  free  of  charge  for  up  to  fix  e  copies.  For  orders  of 
more  than  fix  e,  a  $1  per  booklet  donation  is  recommended.  To  order, 
please  send  an  email  with  your  contact  information  to  field@fcnl.org  or 
call  1-800-630-1330  ext.  142. 

You  can  learn  more  about  ordering  "War  Is  Not  The  Answer"  bumper 
stickers,  yard  signs,  or  auto  sun  screens  at  the  FCNL  xveb  site 
<  w  w  w.  fen  1  .org>. 
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Foreign  Aid — Global  Development 
Vs.  War  on  Terror? 


"Poverty  does  not  make  poor  people  into  terrorists  and 
murderers.  Yet  poverty,  weak  institutions,  and  corruption 
can  make  weak  states  vulnerable  to  terrorist  networks  and 
drug  cartels  within  their  borders. " 

-  U.S.  National  Security  Strategy,  September  2002 

Since  September  11,  foreign  aid  has  received  new 
attention  from  both  the  White  House  and  Congress. 
As  the  Bush  Administration  noted  in  its  2002 
National  Security  Strategy  (NSS),  "The  events  of 
September  11, 2001,  taught  us  that  weak  states,  like 
Afghanistan,  can  pose  as  great  a  danger  to  our 
national  interests  as  strong  states."  Many  in  Con¬ 
gress  who  have  previously  opposed  development 
aid  are  now  looking  beyond  the  view  of  "welfare  for 
the  world's  poor"  and  weighing  the  role  of  nonmili¬ 
tary  international  assistance  as  a  potential  instru¬ 
ment  for  reducing  anti-U.S.  sentiment  and  promot¬ 
ing  national  security.  New  White  House  initiatives 
calling  for  increased  funding  to  address  the 
HIV/ AIDS  crisis  and  provide  development  assis- 


The  Costs  of  the  Iraq  War  at  a  Glance 

March  20, 2004,  marks  one  year  since  the  U.S. 
invaded  Iraq.  What  have  been  the  immediate 
costs  of  war,  in  blood  and  treasure,  over  those  12 
months? 

■  More  than  530  U.S.  troops  have  been  killed 
and  nearly  3,000  wounded  in  combat.  Close 
to  100  other  coalition  troops  have  died. 

■  An  estimated  10,000  Iraqi  civilians  have  been 
killed.  Attacks  against  Iraqis  who  are  seen 
as  cooperating  with  the  occupying  coalition 
appear  to  be  on  the  rise. 

■  In  2003,  Congress  approved  two  war  supple¬ 
mental  (one  for  $79  billion  in  April  and 
another  $87  billion  in  November)  totaling 
$166  billion  in  U.S.  taxpayer  money  for  the 
war  in  Iraq  and  ongoing  operations  in 
Afghanistan.  The  U.S.  is  now  spending  $4.9 
billion  a  month  on  war,  $4  billion  a  month  in 
Iraq  and  $900  million  in  Afghanistan.  These 
costs  are  above  and  beyond  the  more  than 
$400  billion  regular  military  budget. 


tance  to  countries  that  meet  criteria  for  good  gover¬ 
nance,  open  markets,  and  fiscal  discipline  have  also 
drawn  attention. 

This  renewed  interest  in  foreign  aid  is  welcome.  For 
years,  humanitarian,  development,  and  religious 
organizations  have  struggled  to  gain  attention  and 
increased  resources  to  address  the  enormous  unmet 
human  needs  worldwide.  Despite  some  major 
advances  in  the  developing  world  over  the  past 
three  decades — life  expectancy  increased  by  eight 
years  and  illiteracy  fell  by  nearly  25% — recent  years 
hav''e  brought  serious  setbacks.  According  to  the 
2003  UN  Human  Development  Report,  54  countries 
are  poorer  now  than  in  1990;  21  have  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  people  going  hungry;  14  have  higher  infant 
mortality  rates;  12  have  seen  decreases  in  primary 
school  enrollment;  and  34  now  show  falling  life 
expectancy.  Worldwide,  one  in  five  people  on 
earth — over  1.2  billion — continue  to  survive  on  less 
than  $1  a  day. 

Despite  its  wealth  and  economic  power,  the  U.S.  has 
not  led  in  assisting  the  neediest.  While  the  U.S.  pro¬ 
vides  significant  military  and  economic  aid  to  key 
allies  (Israel  received  $2.7  billion  for  FY04  and  Egypt 
$2.2  billion),  humanitarian  and  development  aid  has 
seen  a  steady  decline  over  the  years.  The  U.S.  contin¬ 
ues  to  rank  last  among  developed  nations  in  official 
development  assistance,  giving  only  0.12%  of  GNR 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.'s  post-September  11 
approach  to  foreign  aid  may  do  little  to  reverse  these 
trends  and  could  instead  exacerbate  global  tensions. 
A  central  feature  of  the  President's  $21.3  billion  for¬ 
eign  operations  request  for  2005  would  provide  big 
rewards  for  countries  that  have  cooperated  in  the 
"war  on  terror."  According  to  the  State  Department, 
around  a  quarter  of  the  request — $5.7  billion — is  slat¬ 
ed  for  counter-terrorism,  military,  and  other  econom¬ 
ic  aid  to  "coalition  partners  that  have  joined  us  in  the 
war  on  terrorism." 

Other  big  ticket  items  include  the  President's 
HIV /  AIDS  Initiative  ($2.8  billion)  and  the  Millenni¬ 
um  Challenge  Corporation  (MCC)  ($2.5  billion). 
While  both  these  programs  are  important  steps 
toward  increasing  U.S.  humanitarian  and  develop¬ 
ment  assistance,  the  White  House  has  yet  to  match 
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Should  Congress  Make  Tax  Cuts  Permanent? 


On  the  home  front,  the  President's  top  priority  is  to 
permanently  extend  the  temporary  tax  cuts  enacted 
in  2001-2003.  He  would  do  this  despite  soaring 
deficits,  mounting  unmet  human  needs,  and  loom¬ 
ing  shortfalls  in  the  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
trust  funds  in  the  decades  ahead. 

If  the  President's  FY05  budget  is  enacted  as  proposed 
and  if  $50  billion  is  added  for  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 
occupation  costs,  the  deficit  is  likely  to  exceed  $410 
billion.  But  this  is  only  part  of  the  deficit  story.  Take 
away  the  Social  Security  and  other  trust  fund  sur¬ 
pluses  which  currently  finance  large  portions  of  the 
federal  funds  deficit,  and  the  real  federal  funds 
deficit  will  likely  exceed  $650  billion. 

The  federal  debt  is  expected  to  grow  to  about  $7.5 
trillion  by  the  end  of  FY04  (65%  of  GDP).  Already, 
the  federal  debt  is  expected  to  grow  by  another  $1.9 
trillion,  adjusted  for  inflation,  between  2005  and 
2014 — assuming  no  changes  in  program  plans  or 
current  laws  governing  revenues  and  entitlements. 
The  President's  tax  cut  extension  and  other  FY05  tax 
proposals  will  add  another  $1.2  trillion  to  the  debt 
over  that  time,  and  planned  military  spending 
increases  and  the  Iraq  occupation  costs  could  add  up 
to  another  $1  trillion  over  current  spending. 

This  mountain  of  debt  will  be  growing  as  the  U.S. 
goes  through  a  major  demographic  change  that  will 


have  profound  budgetary  implications  in  the 
decades  ahead:  the  "baby  boom"  generation  will 
begin  to  retire  and  is  expected  to  live  longer.  The 
ratio  of  workers  to  retirees  will  drop  from  3/1  in 
1975  to  2/1  in  2025.  Medicare  trust  fund  expenses 
are  expected  to  exceed  revenues  sometime  around 
2013;  Social  Security  spending  wnll  exceed  revenues 
by  2018.  At  that  time,  either  taxes  will  have  to  go  up 
dramatically,  benefits  will  have  to  be  cut,  or  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  have  to  borrow  more. 

The  tax  cuts  of  2001-2003  reduced  taxes,  at  least  in 
some  small  way,  for  most  households  with  taxable 
incomes.  However,  by  far,  the  wealthiest  house¬ 
holds  received  the  lion's  share  of  the  benefits;  and 
the  long-term  effect  of  the  cuts,  if  made  permanent, 
would  be  a  significant  shift  in  the  tax  burden  from 
upper  income  households  to  middle  income  house¬ 
holds  and  future  generations. 

Congress  needs  to  put  the  government's  fiscal 
house  in  order  now  to  assure  adequate  revenue  to 
meet  ongoing  national  needs  today  and  economic 
security  for  retirees  in  the  decades  ahead.  Congress 
also  needs  to  assure  that  the  tax  burden  is  distrib¬ 
uted  progressively,  with  the  greatest  share  being 
paid  by  those  who  are  most  able  to  pay.  Congress 
can  start  by  restoring  upper  income  marginal  tax 
rates  (28%  bracket  and  up)  and  estate  and  gift  taxes 
to  2001  levels.  ■ 


Join  Us  in  Taking  a  Stand  to  Promote  Peaceful  Alternatives  to  War 

Order  FCNL's  new  booklet,  "If  War  Is  Not  The  Answer,  What  Is?  The 
Peaceful  Prevention  of  Deadly  Conflict"  for  your  family  and  friends!  Put 
some  on  the  literature  table  of  your  meeting  or  church,  house  of  worship, 
or  community  center.  A  Spanish  language  edition  now  is  available. 

The  booklet  provides  a  thorough  introduction  to  the  peaceful  prevention 
of  deadly  conflict.  Its  contents  include  frequently  asked  questions,  con¬ 
crete  policy  suggestions,  further  resources,  and  examples  of  critical  con¬ 
flict  prevention  work  already  underway  around  the  world. 

The  booklet  is  available  free  of  charge  for  up  to  five  copies.  For  orders  of 
more  than  five,  a  $1  per  booklet  donation  is  recommended.  To  order, 
please  send  an  email  with  your  contact  information  to  field@fcnl.org  or 
call  1-800-630-1330  ext.  142. 

You  can  learn  more  about  ordering  "War  Is  Not  The  Answer"  bumper 
stickers,  yard  signs,  or  auto  sun  screens  at  the  FCNL  web  site 
<www.fcnl.org>. 
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Senators  Urge  Native  Leaders  to  Cry  Out  Louder 


When  military  hikes  take  most  of  the  money,  what 
or  who  is  not  funded?  Ironically,  one  short-changed 
group  has  the  highest  enlistment  and  casualty  rate  in 
the  armed  services:  Native  Americans.  Their  patrio¬ 
tism  has  not  been  rewarded.  Navajos  loaned  the 
government  their  language  during  World  War  II  to 
protect  battlefield  secrets.  Yet  today,  a  destitute  fam¬ 
ily  of  10  may  live  in  a  one-bedroom  house  lacking 
electricity  and  running  water  but  filled  with  roaches 
and  rattlesnakes  (Gallup  Independent,  2/9/04).  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  have  a  26%  poverty 
rate — double  that  of  the  rest  of  the  populace. 

Representatives  of  six  organizations  testified  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  February 
11  about  ways  the  President's  FY05  budget  could 
adversely  affect  programs  serving  indigenous  peo¬ 
ple.  They  illustrated  the  need  with  a  number  of 
graphic  accounts,  among  them: 

■  A  poorly  constructed  residence  is  so  full  of  black 
mold  that  a  visiting  U.S.  senator  gags  from  the 
smell  while  another  visitor  vomits. 

■  A  man  critically  injured  in  a  horse  accident  must 
be  rushed  by  pickup  truck  to  a  hospital  40  miles 
away  because  the  local  medical  service  cannot 
afford  to  provide  after-hours  help  and  there  is  no 
911  emergency  call  system. 

■  A  tribal  officer  on  duty  alone,  who  arrests 
someone,  may  wait  three  hours  for  officer  back¬ 
up  and  sometimes  lacks  the  capability  to 
transmit  a  call  for  assistance. 

Committee  Chair  Sen.  Nighthorse  Campbell  (CO) 
predicted  that  additional  money  could  be  obtained 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Other  senators 
insisted  a  comprehensive  approach  to  correcting 
inequity  was  needed,  rather  than  annually  protest¬ 
ing  on  a  program  by  program,  line  by  line  basis. 
Several  senators  suggested  appealing  directly  to  the 
public  to  confront  conditions  of  extreme  poverty  at 
home. 

Sen.  Inouye  (HI),  who  has  advocated  for  native  peo¬ 
ple  for  27  years,  wants  to  help  create  and  participate 
in  a  task  force  to  enlist  the  media  in  bringing  the 
"hundreds  of  stories  of  pain  and  shame"  to  the  larg¬ 
er  public.  He  expressed  outrage  about  the  congres¬ 
sional  tendency  to  focus  on  "sexy"  rather  than  sad 
issues.  The  Indian  budget  hearing  competed  for 
reporters'  and  legislators'  attention  with  a  simultane¬ 


ous  hearing  on  the  Super  Bowl  half-time  fiasco 
involving  entertainer  Janet  Jackson.  Inouye  said  an 
awareness  strategy  is  required  to  bring  Native 
American  needs  to  the  forefront. 

According  to  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians,  the  FY05  budget  continues  the  trend  of 
"consistent  declines  in  federal  per  capita  spending 
for  Indians  compared  to.. .the  population  at  large." 
Given  that  living  conditions  were  never  brought  up 
to  parity  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  level-funding 
budgets  simply  perpetuate  these  conditions.  Sally 
Smith,  chair  of  the  National  Indian  Health  Board, 
testified  that  under  a  needs-based  budget,  the  Indian 
Health  Servdce  would  receive  more  than  six  times  as 
much  as  is  proposed  for  FY05.  In  budget  terms, 
staying  the  same  means  doing  worse.  A  growing 
population  needs  more  services,  and  inflation  results 
in  higher  costs  for  staffing  and  pharmaceuticals. 

No  New  Funds  for  Housing 

It  becomes  hard  for  organizaticms  serving  Indian 
people  to  carry  out  their  functions.  For  example,  no 
new  health  care  facility  construction  starts  are 
included  in  the  President's  request  and,  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  year,  there  are  no  increases  for 
Indian  housing  despite  dire  needs.  "We  do  not 
believe  we  should  be  so  grateful  as  to  just  accept 
what  we  are  granted,"  testified  Russell  Sossamon, 
chair  of  the  National  American  Indian  Housing 
Council,  "in  the  face  of  a  brutal  reality  in  Indian 
Country."  As  Sen.  Dorgan  (ND)  pointed  out,  invest¬ 
ments  in  health  care,  education,  and  housing  are 
being  made  in  Iraq  instead. 

Besides  housing,  programs  that  could  receive  sub¬ 
stantial  cuts — below  current  dollars — include  school 
construction,  school  operations,  tribal  colleges,  Indi¬ 
an  Country  prison  grants,  tribal  courts,  and  tribal 
law  enforcement.  The  budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Indi¬ 
an  Affairs  would  be  cut,  while  a  controversial 
Department  of  Interior  reorganization  would  receive 
funds  earmarked  for  internal  corrections  of  the  Indi¬ 
an  trust  fund  debacle — through  technology  improve¬ 
ments  and  additional  probate  and  trust  staff.  There 
is  new  money  for  a  widely  supported  trust  land  pro¬ 
ject  to  buy  back  pieces  of  Indian  land  from  willing 
sellers  so  tribes  can  consolidate  their  land  and  Interi¬ 
or  will  have  fewer  trust  accounts  to  manage.  ■ 
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Foreign  Aid  (continued  from  page  4) 

its  funding  requests  with  its  stated  intentions.  The 
President  promised  to  spend  $15  billion  over  five 
years  on  HIV/ AIDS  programs  and  to  provide  $10 
billion  in  new  aid  for  countries  that  meet  U.S.  stan¬ 
dards  of  good  governance  and  free  markets  through 
MCC.  Thus  far,  funding  requests  for  both  programs 
are  running  significantly  behind. 

While  the  U.S.  has  increased  its  bilateral  assistance  on 
HIV/ AIDS,  it  has  reduced  its  contributions  to  the 
Global  Fund  for  AIDS,  coordinated  through  the  UN. 
A  number  of  humanitarian  and  development  organi¬ 
zations  also  have  expressed  concerns  that  the  Bush 
Administration  is  pushing  abstinence  through  its 
programs  to  the  detriment  of  implementing  effective 
prevention  and  treatment  for  HIV / AIDS. 

Designed  on  a  corporate  model,  MCC  appears  to  be 
mc')re  focused  on  promoting  U.S.  standards  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  free  markets  than  on  meeting  the  actual 
development  needs  of  recipient  countries.  Restrict¬ 
ing  aid  to  only  those  countries  that  meet  U.S.  criteria 
will  do  little  to  help  the  poorest  countries,  those  with 
corrupt  or  failing  governments,  and  societies  caught 
in  cycles  of  conflict.  Moreover,  with  more  than  half 
the  President's  foreign  operations  request  going  to 
these  three  areas — the  "war  on  terror,"  HIV/ AIDS, 
and  MCC — little  is  left  for  other  critical  aid  pro¬ 
grams.  Most  relief  and  development  programs,  from 
child  survival  and  health  funding  to  basic  education 
aid  to  refugee  assistance,  face  cuts  under  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  FY2005  budget  proposal. 

Ultimately,  the  Administration's  current  laser  focus 
on  terrorism  and  U.S.  national  security  is  a  poor 
starting  point  for  providing  effective  humanitarian 
and  development  aid.  The  lens  of  U.S.  national  secu¬ 
rity  also  does  not  assure  adequate  focus  on  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  greatest  need  or  the  problems  that  are  affect¬ 
ing  the  majority  of  the  world. 


President  Seeks  More  (continued  from  page  8) 

has  raised  the  awareness  of  these  issues  in  Congress. 
These  programs  are  facing  increasing  criticism 
among  lawmakers  and  will  not  move  forward  with¬ 
out  resistance. 

The  issue  of  new  nuclear  weapons  may  gain  promi¬ 
nence  as  the  2004  presidential  election  process 
moves  forward.  It  is  important  to  make  your  posi¬ 
tion  known  to  all  candidates  at  this  time.  ■ 


Using  foreign  aid  purely  as  an  instrument  for  pro¬ 
moting  U.S.  national  security  ignores  the  basic  moral 
responsibility  of  the  developed  world  to  help  reduce 
poverty.  It  also  ignores  the  need  to  direct  assistance 
in  a  way  that  can  help  prevent  violent  conflict  locally 
and  globally,  not  just  against  the  U.S.  And  it  does 
nothing  to  address  U.S.  policies  that  continue  to 
undermine  global  development,  such  as  trade  barri¬ 
ers  that  cost  developing  countries  far  more  than  the 
assistance  they  receive  or  continued  military  aid  to 
governments  that  do  not  respect  human  rights  but 
are  cooperating  in  the  U.S.  "war  on  terror." 

As  UN  Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan  has  explained: 

"In  fact,  to  many  people  in  the  world  today,  especially  in 
poor  countries,  the  risk  of  being  attacked  by  terrorists  or 
with  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  or  even  of  falling  prei/ 
to  genocide,  must  seem  relatively  remote  compared  to  the 
so-called  'soft'  threats — the  ever-present  dangers  of 
extreme  poverty  and  hunger,  unsafe  drinking  water,  envi¬ 
ronmental  degradation  and  endemic  or  infectious  disease. 
Let's  not  imagine  that  these  things  are  unconnected  with 
peace  and  security,  or  that  we  can  afford  to  ignore  them 
until  the  'hard  threats'  have  been  sorted  out.  We  should 
have  learned  by  now  that  a  world  of  glaring  inequality — 
between  countries  and  within  them — where  many  millions 
of  people  endure  brutal  oppression  and  extreme  jnisery  is 
never  going  to  be  a  fidly  safe  world,  even  for  its  most  priv¬ 
ileged  inhabitants."  ■ 


Support  FCNL 

Your  gift  will  help  sustain  our  Quaker  witness 
in  Washington.  Contributions  to  the  FCNL 
Education  Fund  are  tax  deductible  and  sup¬ 
port  research  and  educational  activities.  Con¬ 
tributions  to  FCNL  support  lobbying  and  are 
not  tax  deductible. 

Checks  should  be  mailed  to  FCNL,  245  Sec¬ 
ond  Street,  NE,  Washington,  DC,  20002. 

You  may  charge  your  donation  to  MasterCard 
or  Visa  by  calling  800-630-1330,  ext.  141. 

Or,  make  a  secure  donation  online  by  going  to 
FCNL's  web  site, 

<www.fcnl.org/suprt/ indx.htm>. 

Thank  you  for  supporting  FCNL. 
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President  Seeks  More  for  New  Nuclear  Weapons 


The  Administration's  fiscal  year  2005  (FY05)  budget 
request  for  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE), 
released  February  2,  revealed  potential  funding 
increases  for  research,  development,  and  possible 
testing  of  new  nuclear  weapons. 

Just  days  before  the  release  of  the  DOE  budget,  how¬ 
ever,  the  department  announced  that  the  final  envi¬ 
ronmental  impact  statement  for  a  plutonium  "pit" 
production  facility  would  be  delayed  indefinitely.  If 
constructed,  the  facility  would  be  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  plutonium  pits  annually.  A  plutoni¬ 
um  pit  triggers  the  nuclear  explosion  on  a  nuclear 
weapon.  While  DOE  Under  Secretary  for  Nuclear 
Security  Linton  Brooks  asserts  that  plans  for  the 
facility  have  not  been  scrapped,  the  delay  is  a  victo¬ 
ry  for  the  arms  control  community  and  reflects 
growing  concerns  in  Congress  about  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  desire  to  modernize  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
infrastructure. 

The  FY05  nuclear  "Weapons  Activities"  request  is 
$6.57  billion,  a  5.4  percent  increase  from  the  FY04 
appropriation.  The  Weapons  Activities  program 
includes  maintenance  of  the  existing  nuclear 
weapons  stockpile,  as  well  as  funding  for  new 
nuclear  weapons.  In  contrast,  the  Administration's 
request  of  $1.35  billion  for  the  DOE  non-proliferation 
program  is  up  only  1.1  percent  from  last  year's 
appropriation,  a  nominal  increase  that  will  not  even 
cover  the  cost  of  inflation.  Although  the  Administra¬ 
tion  continues  to  express  concern  for  controlling  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  its  financial  com¬ 
mitment  to  secure  potentially  dangerous  nuclear 
materials  worldwide  remains  minimal. 


Continuing  its  drive  for  new  nuclear  weapons,  the 
Administration  requested  $27.6  million  for  the 
design  of  the  Robust  Nuclear  Earth  Penetrator 
(RNEP),  or  nuclear  "bunker-buster,"  an  increase  of 
$12.6  million  from  last  year's  request  and  $21.6  mil¬ 
lion  more  than  the  FY04  amount  actually  appropriat¬ 
ed  by  Congress. 

The  Administration  has  asked  for  $9  million  for 
"advanced  concepts"  for  nuclear  weapons,  a  50  per¬ 
cent  increase  from  the  FY04  allocation.  This  pro¬ 
gram  divides  money  between  the  three  nuclear 
weapons  laboratories  (Los  Alamos,  Livermore,  and 
Sandia)  to  research  new  ideas  for  nuclear  weapons, 
including  possible  research  of  mini-nukes.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  research  on  mini-nukes  will 
not  go  unmonitored.  In  a  January  letter  from  House 
Energy  and  Water  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
Chairman  Hobson  (OH)  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  Visclosky  (IN),  DOE's  Brooks  was  repri¬ 
manded  for  encouraging  the  laboratories  to  enthusi¬ 
astically  resume  mini-nuke  research. 

The  Administration  has  again  asked  for  funds  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  Nevada  Test  Site  to  be  ready,  if  necessary,  to 
conduct  an  underground  nuclear  test  explosion  in  18 
months.  If  allocated,  $30  million  of  the  test  site's 
FY05  budget  would  be  for  "advanced  test  readiness," 
an  increase  of  more  than  $5  million  from  FY04. 

While  this  year's  DOE  budget  request  reflects  the 
Bush  Administration's  continuing  efforts  to  upgrade 
and  enhance  the  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal,  FCNL  along 
with  the  arms  control  and  disarmament  community, 

(continued  on  page  7) 
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